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Do We Face Critical Shortages? 


Mr. McBurney: Our speakers today 
are James W. Alsdorf, President of 
the Cory Corporation and the Na- 
tional Housewares Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Mark S. Massel, partner 
in the legal firm of Bell, Boyd, Mar- 
shall & Lloyd, and formerly with the 
War Production Board and the War 
Department as a consultant on gov- 
ernment contracts and pricing; and 
Bernard A. Mitchell, President of the 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company and 
Vice-President of the Newport Steel 
Corporation. 

Well, gentlemen, do we face critical 
shortages now? What is the present 
picture as you see it, Alsdorf? 


_ ‘No Critical Shortages’ 


Mr. AusporF: At the present time 
there are no critical shortages of 
consumer goods. However, it is very 
likely that in the months ahead, with 
the government’s projected and con- 
templated program of a combination 
defense production effort and civilian 
production effort, we will have dislo- 
cations and shortages of many civilian 


- goods. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you agree with 
that, Mitchell? 

Mr. MITCHELL: Yes. If you had a 
cake and took a one-quarter slice out 
of it, what is left would represent 
what we are going to have for our 
civilian economy. The three quarters 
remaining represent about the same 
amount of durable goods as we pro- 
duced in 1949. 

However, full employment in the 
period to follow, with higher base pay, 
more overtime and full pay envelopes, 
will result in more buying power by 
the consumer, more demand against 
a dwindling supply in the months to 
come, which, in my opinion, adds up 
to shortages. 

Mr. McBurnty: Do you accept that 
analysis, Massel? 

Mr. MAsseL: I have much more diffi- 
culty with the problem than either 


Alsdorf or Mitchell appear to have. 
First of all, I have some problem in 
trying to define what we might mean 
by critical shortages. The issues are 
whether we mean critical shortages 
from the standpoint of military re- 
quirements, critical shortages from 
the standpoint of consumer needs, or 
critical shortages from the standpoint 
of the general development of our 
stabilization program. 

Mr. McBurney: Actually, those are 
ali related, aren’t they? 

Mr. MASSEL: They are very definitely 
related. 


Mr, McBurney: Then I take it we 
are concerned primarily here with 
shortages for consumers? 


Mr. MASSEL: Yes. Second is the ques- 
tion of the timing of a critical short- 
age. Are we thinking of it in terms 
of critical shortages for the next sev- 
eral months, for this year, for the 
next five years, or ten years? And, in 
connection with that, when we think 
of critical shortages, do we mean that 
they will be shortages that may last 
for six months or longer, or do we 
mean that there are shortages that 
may last for several years? 


Consumer's Needs 

Mr. AxsporF: Well, Massel, I think 
we all agree it is very difficult to 
endeavor to gaze into the years ahead, 
although I believe we are committed 
to a defense effort that may last for 
a long time. However, in the imme- 
diate future I believe there are, un- 
fortunately, some shortages ahead for 
the consumer. 

At the present time it has been 
very, very misleading because when 
you pick up your newspaper you read 
about industry having a cut on steel 
of 20 per cent, a cut on copper, alum- 
inum and many of the critical and 
vital materials that go into the de- 
fense effort. At the moment there 
are no shortages at the retail level 
when the consumer goes in for pur- 
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chases. There may be waiting periods 
for certain specific products, but they 
are obtainable. 


Defense Planning 


However, the defense effort has 
really not gotten under way com- 
pletely. A great number of pro- 
curement orders have been placed 
by the government, of course. As a 
matter of fact, five months after 
Korea, defense orders were placed at 
the rate of about $1,800,000,000 per 
month, and this last January, they 
were running at $4,800,000,000, so 
you can see that the ratio is stepping 
up. Actually, the war plants or de- 
fense plants have not gotten into pro- 
duction. Most of them are what we 
call in the blueprint stage. They are 
planning; they are going to go into 
production in September or October or 
November, and some of them not even 
until 1952. The result is that the 
shortages are going to start later, 
not now. 


Mr. Masset: Another problem that 
I have in facing up to the first ques- 
tion is the fact that it seems to me 
that when we look at it over any 
period of time, there are a number 
of unknown factors which will have 
a strategic effect on the general prob- 
lem of shortages. I would like to 
mention a few. 

First is the international problem. 
How long will the “cold war” con- 
tinue? What type of “warmer” war 
activities will take place? In connec- 
tion with that, will we have any of 
the so-called “peace scares” which 
may affect our entire production prob- 
lem? How far will we go in further 
developments along the line of Mar- 
shall Plan and military aid? In con- 
nection with that, how much will we 
expect other countries to produce for 
themselves, and how much raw mate- 
rial will we import from the other 
countries? 

A second set of problems concerns 
the matter of government purchas- 
ing. What will be the timing of the 
government purchasing? Will it be 
possible for the government to carry 
through on a plan which has been 


tentatively suggested—namely, to step 
up the volume of purchasing over a 
period of time until we have enough 
capacity both for military purposes 
and the production of military items, 
so that it is no longer necessary to 
continue procurement at the high 
level? 

In other words, the program which 
has been suggested is that we may 
have a substantial hump of military 
procurement, which would be fol- 
lowed by a longer range program of 
military procurement at a somewhat 
lower level. 


‘Shortages Imminent’ 


Mr. McBurNrEy: Well, Alsdorf said a 
minute ago that we have not faced 
any very serious shortages as yet, but 
that they_are imminent. Is that es- 
sentially your position? 

Mr. ALSDORF: Yes, that is very defi- 
nitely my position, because we have a 
problem that is rather complex. The 
government is endeavoring to main- 
tain a civilian economy and, at the 
same time, a defense effort. Now, al- 
though we have had the highest pro- 
duction in the history of our country 
in the last six months and the last 
year, nevertheless, with the increased 
employment (and employment at the 
present time is at the highest level in 
our history; there are a million more 
people employed today than there 
were a year ago at this time) these 
people have money, they desire and 
need goods, and they want to buy 
goods. 

Now, when we take materials and 
endeavor to follow a defense pattern, 
and simultaneously a pattern for the 
civilian economy, it’s going to be 
impossible to keep an equilibrium and 
synchronize it so there will not be 
some difficulties and shortages. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Well, Alsdorf, I agree 
that there is going to be a shortage, 
but we must also remember that there 
is going to be a lot of production, 
because the government is only slic- 
ing back manufacturers from using 
a certain amount of material, and the 
balance can be used for civilian pur- 
poses. I don’t believe we’re going to 
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see the long queues, nor will the cus- 
tomer have to wait years to get what 
he wants. With a little advance 
planning of his needs, I think the 
average civilian is going to be able to 
get what he wants. 


Mr. McBurney: Let me see if I 
can summarize this just a bit. We 
seem to feel that we are not facing 
any very serious shortages now, but 
we are likely to when we feel the 
impact of these war contracts. 


International Situation 


I am interested in your analysis, 
Massel, which introduces these un- 
certainties into the picture. You say 
it’s a hard question to answer because 
of the complications in the interna- 
tional situation, the possibilities of 
extended Marshall aid, the timing on 
contracts, and so on. Well, if we face 


a crisis here that is likely to go on 


for a decade, what are we up against, 
anyway, in terms of your own analy- 
sis? 

Mr. MASSEL: If we face a crisis 
which is likely to go on for a 
decade . . 

Mr. McBurney: And some people say 
that is the situation. 

Mr. MASSEL: . .. and the crisis is 
set up in terms of a “cold war” type 
of operation, it seems to me that 
there is some possibility that we may 
not have very substantial critical 
shortages. There is a possibility that 
the government may be able to carry 
through on some of the program 
which has been suggested, namely, to 
step up the volume of military pro- 
duction and to step up the construc- 
tion of new capacity in such a way 
that the total volume of production 
possible later on, which would be 
available for consumer uses, would be 
increased very substantially. 

I believe that before it is possible 
to tell what will happen in either the 
short run or what would happen un- 
der a program of that type, we have 
to face up to some very serious ques- 
tions regarding what consumers will 
do. In that connection I believe that 
we have to consider what will be the 
effect of current fiscal programs, and 


substantial new fiscal programs, and 
monetary programs which will have 
an effect on purchasing power. I be- 
lieve, also, that we have to consider 
the question of how consumers will 
react to the total situation. Will they 
be anxious to spend all of their pur- 
chasing power to grab off what they 
can? Will they maintain stability 
through this without getting into any 
mood for hoarding? Will they recog- 
nize the fact that it is possible for 
them to have a substantially high 
standard of living without creating 
new distortions in the entire economy? 


High Production Level 


And in connection with that, I 
would like to point out that despite 
the announced cuts and the programs 
which the government has come out 
with already, those cuts are on a 
level of production which is  sub- 
stantially higher than any peacetime 
level of production that we have ever 
had before. For example, in the 
fourth quarter of 1950, our volume 
of production, which contained rela- 
tively few military items, was at a 
rate which was about twice the volume 
of production in 1939, and at a rate 
which came fairly close to our highest 
year of production, 1943, where a 
very, very substantial part of our 
total production capacity went into 
military items. 

Mr. ALSDORF: Yet, by the same token, 
industry has been producing at ca- 
pacity, but so has the consuming 
public been making its purchases at 
capacity rates. As a matter of fact, 
retail sales so far this year are up 
15 to 25 per cent above a year ago, 
and—despite the cutbacks that will 
be forthcoming and felt by the con- 
sumers on certain products in the 
third and fourth quarters of this year 
—unquestionably, retail sales will still 
be up 10 or 15 per cent for the year. 
Mr. MASSEL: One problem that comes 
up in an evaluation of those figures 
is the issue of how much of consumer 
purchasing was anticipatory. How 
much of the purchasing by consumers 
was caused by fear about future short- 
ages? How much was because of fear 
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about future price increases? 

In addition to that, if we look at 
it in terms of the actual standard 
of living, I believe it is fairly safe 
to say that the consumers’ total sup- 
ply of consumer durable goods today 
—and even of many soft lines—is 
greater than we have ever had in the 
nation’s history. We have more auto- 
mobiles on the roads than ever before. 
We have a greater supply of elec- 
trical appliances of various types in 
the hands of consumers. We have a 
better housing picture than we have 
ever had before, so it seems to me 
there could be a fairly substantial 
amount of cutting without anything 
which could possibly be called critical. 


‘Shortage in Metals’ 


Mr. MITCHELL: I think it is fairly 
clear that we have a shortage in 
metals right now. Steel, copper, 
aluminum, nickel, tin and zinc, which 
are primarily metals in consumer 
goods, have already had their use 
restricted by the government. An- 
nounced cutbacks for the second quar- 
ter of 1951, that is, beginning April 
Ist, are: Steel, 20 per cent; copper, 
25 per cent; nickel, 35 per cent; 
aluminum, 35 per cent; zinc, 20 per 
cent; tin, 20 per cent. 

Use of these materials for decora- 
tive purposes and for many nones- 
sential items has already been banned, 
to the extent that we already have a 
shortage of some of those nonessen- 
tial items right now. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you men re- 
gard this government program of 
controls to which Mitchell refers? 


Mr. Ausporr: As to the government 
program of controls, I believe we all 
feel that their philosophy is the right 
approach. I mean they have en- 
deavored to establish these controls 
whereby we could have a peacetime 
civilian economy to take care of most 
of the civilians’ basic needs, and at 
the same time take care of the defense 
effort that we all recognize as needed, 
with the present international situa- 
tion. 

I do believe one of the mest con- 
fusing issues, however, has been that 


the various orders and regulations 
that come out of Washington, on 
materials for producers, unfortunate- 
ly, have followed no consistent pat- 
tern. For example, the aluminum 
order is 35 per cent, and it refers 
basically to the manufacturer using 
the aluminum. It does not refer to 
the assembler, nor even to the mill 
producing the aluminum. On the other 
hand, the steel order just issued— 
which starts April 1st, cutting back 
production 20 per cent—goes on an 
actual item basis, by weight. 

The problem for producers is that 
all of these critical materials are usu- 
ally used in our production, so that 
in trying to synchronize all these 
materials together, there is quite a 
production problem, the end result of 
which is that your production flow 
is not consistent, and you stop certain 
production lines; you lose your pro- - 
ductivity, and that can very material- 
ly hurt production. 


‘Problem for Government’ 


Mr. MITCHELL: The government prob- 
lem, at best, is a difficult one. The 
National Production Authority deter- 
mines requirements for industrial ma- 
terials and commodities needed for 
defense, for military needs, civilian 
needs, and also for our foreign needs. 
They formulate and execute policies 
and programs necessary to fulfill such 
requirements. It is a little early to 
tell about how this administration is 
going to work out before limitation 
orders and cutbacks are imposed. 
The government makes an effort to 
consult with industry representatives. 
Obviously, less essential civilian needs 
will be cracked down on. There seems 
to be a sincere effort to keep essential 
needs going, after accommodating the 
military. 
Mr. MASSEL: I think that in trying 
to evaluate the government program 
in this area, we have to recognize the 
fact that the government is going 
through growing pains. It has taken 
on a task which is easily comparable 
to the task of trying to establish a 
completely new factory, turning out 
a completely new line of products. 
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If an individual company attempts a 
job of that type, there is no doubt, 
it seems to me, but that the company 
has to test various methods of ac- 
complishing its purpose. I believe that 
is what the government is trying 
to do now. In line with that, I be- 
lieve that some of the inconsistencies 
which Alsdorf referred to are prac- 
tically inevitable. 


I think the general picture of gov- 
ernment controls can be summed up 
somewhat along the following lines. 
They are trying to see what techniques 
they can develop for meeting the 
issues of controls today. That re- 
quires consultation with industry. 
That requires developing completely 
new statistical patterns for getting 
information and for setting up con- 
trols which will follow those patterns. 


‘Difference in Controls’ 


In connection with the steel picture 
and the aluminum picture, it may 
well be that one of the main reasons 
for the differences in the controls is 
that the people working on that in 
the National Production Authority 
are in different sections. In those dif- 
ferent sections they have to consult 
with different industries. The statis- 
tics on the utilization of steel products 
and the statistics on the utilization 
of aluminum products may not be 
quite the same. Therefore, whereas, 
ideally, they might like to put them 
on the same basis, they must go 
through growing pains before they 
ean develop and perfect a system. 

And I would like to add one further 
point in connection with that. I be- 
lieve that the effort today is to depend 
as much as possible on the ingenuity 
of the individual company, that in- 
stead of trying to tell the individual 
company just what it shall produce, 
the effort is to restrict the use of 
certain products, assuming—and I 
think it is a very reasonable assump- 
tion—that individual companies can 
exercise their ingenuity to maintain 
production as much as possible, and 
to see what they can do about ironing 
out the inconsistencies at the company 
level, 


It seems to me, looking at that type 

of problem, that industry as a whole, 
and the individual companies, can 
probably do a more reasonable job of 
ironing out inconsistencies earlier 
in the program than the government 
can. 
Mr. ALsporF: Massel, I must heartily 
agree and concur with you on that 
point. I think the government has 
taken great pains in consulting with 
industry in endeavoring to apply 
these orders. Unfortunately, there has 
been no consistency in the pattern of 
the orders. 

The problem is that there are many 
of us who are small manufacturers, 
and as these orders come out, they 
are worded and phrased in legal lan- 
guage, so unless we have a staff or 
corps of lawyers who can interpret 
the regulations, there is a lot of 
confusion. I believe that a little more 
from the government in the way of 
interpretation of the regulations 
would be exceptionally helpful. 


Small Manufacturers 


Mr. MITCHELL: These flat cutbacks of 
materials, such as have been imposed 
by NPA, are bound to create ineq- 
uities, and I believe that this should 
be recognized in government thinking. 
I also believe that small business 
should be given more consideration 
in the allocation of available mate- 
rials. 

Mr. MasseEu: I’d like to come back to 
Alsdorf’s point with regard to the 
complexity of the orders. I think that 
one of the main critical shortages that 
we have to face is manpower, and 
manpower includes manpower among 
lawyers. On that account, I would 
suggest that instead of having a 
whole staff of lawyers working for the 
government to interpret these orders, 
we might consider the possibility of 
writing orders in simple enough lan- 
guage so that they could be under- 
stood without all these interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. ALSDORF: I can assure you in- 
dustry would heartily welcome that. 
Mr. McBuRNEY: What has been the 
impact of these government controls 
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on the producer, on the manufac- 
turer? 


Mr. AusporF: At the present time, 
realistically, there has been no im- 
pact at the producing level. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: You mean they are 
producing as much now as they did 
before? f 


Mr. AusporF: Not only as much but 
actually, in the first quarter of this 
year, there will be more durable con- 
sumer goods produced than ever be- 
fore in the history of our company. 
However, that is rather misleading, in 
that the regulations actually start to 
take effect on production in the second 
quarter, commencing April 1st, and, 
obviously, the effect of these cutbacks 
will not be noticeable at the consumer 
level until probably the third and 
fourth quarter of this year. 


‘Problem of Steel’ 


By the same token, a lot of the de- 
fense contracts that have been let 
are not as yet in production. Now, as 
they endeavor to procure the mate- 
rials to go into production on de- 
fense contracts, I think the question 
of whether a producer can continue 
to make 80 per cent of his merchan- 
dise in steel may become an academic 
question, because it’s quite possible 
that with defense material procure- 
ments—which, naturally, must have 
priority—the 80 per cent available to 
the civilian producer may not be 
obtainable. 

Mr. McBurney: I continue to get the 
picture that we face no substantial 
shortages on the consumer level now, 
but that we are likely to face such 
shortages a year hence. 

Mr. ALspoRF: That’s quite right. 


Mr. McBurney: And then this thing 
is likely to iron out over the long 
run. Is that a fair statement, do 
you think, Massel? 
Mr. MASSEL: I think it is a fair 
statement. I would like to add a 
footnote to that, that these shortages 
may not be severe enough to be called 
critical. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: What is likely to be 
the effect on the quality of merchan- 
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dise produced under these conditions, 
Mitchell? 


Mr. MITCHELL: FI believe that quality 
will deteriorate slightly as manufac- 
turers eliminate fancy trims. There 
have been some prohibitions on cer- 
tain consumer goods—against using 
chrome plating, as an example. I 
think there will be some quality de- — 
terioration as manufacturers stretch 
the use of their available materials 
in an effort to obtain more units out 
of the material that is permitted to 
them, and also as they use substi- 
tute materials. 


Substitute Materials 


Mr. ALSDORF: American industry has 
always shown a lot of ingenuity in the 
use of substitute materials. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the last war, and imme- 
diately thereafter, American industry 
found it had to employ substitute ~ 
materials, and, strangely enough, 
many of the substitute materials 
ended in a better product than the 
original material that went into the 
product. 


Mr. McBurney: I should like to close 
the discussion with some direct con- 
sideration of the impact of all this 
on the consumer. We have had that 
fellow in mind all the way through 
the discussion, I know. Specifically, 
has there been any evidence of hoard- 
ing on the part of consumers? How 
have they responded to these short- 
ages, Massel? 


Mr. MASSEL: The general picture that 
I get from a number of people in 
industry is that there has been fairly 
substantial hoarding on the part of 
consumers. We saw the period imme- 
diately after Korea, in which sales 
went up very, very substantially, in 
which, as a matter of fact, for cer- 
tain types of items there were tem- _ 
porary shortages, and consumers had 
moderately substantial waiting per- 
iods. 

Mr. McBurNEyY: What were some of 
those? Foods, mainly? 


Mr. MASSEL: No, it was not mainly 
in foods. I think it was much stronger 
in consumer durable goods and con- 
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sumer soft goods than in foods, al- 
though there were some areas in foods 
in which some hoarding took place. 

I understand that some department 
stores and haberdashery stores, for 
example, have found that customers 
who usually purchased one or two 
shirts at a time were purchasing one 
dozen or two dozen shirts, and that 
there was a considerable speed-up in 
the number of orders for automobiles, 
for washing machines, for television 
sets, and for a number of other con- 
sumer items. 


‘Anticipatory Buying’ 

Mr. MITCHELL: What Massel is re- 
ferring to I wouldn’t call hoarding. 
There has been a large amount of 
anticipatory buying by manufactur- 
_ ers, wholesalers and retailers. Con- 
_ sumers, too, have bought in advance 
of their immediate requirements. 
However, merchants seem disposed to 
_ sell their goods rather than hold them 
' awaiting future shortages. 

The government seems to be meet- 
ing this problem of hoarding by regu- 
lations preventing hoarding of vital 
raw materials. One of the first regu- 
lations issued by the National Pro- 
duction Authority was a restriction 
against holding unreasonable inven- 
_ tories. 


Mr. AusporF: I don’t believe there is 
any real evidence of any hoarding at 
the consumer level at the present 
time, because, at the present time, 
there is really no commodity—whether 
it is consumer durable goods or food 
—that is critical or even in what you 
would term short supply. 


_ Mr. MAsse.: I would first like to ac- 
cept Mr. Mitchell’s amendment. I did 
not mean to talk about hoarding, but 
about anticipatory buying. I believe 
that the reason that there are very 
few items which are in short supply 
today is because of the fact that many 
consumers who have engaged in a 
round of anticipatory buying, have 
discovered now that the goods are 
available, and have built up enough 
through their anticipatory buying so 
that they do not need or are not too 
anxious to go in, pushing for more. 
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Mr. ALSDORF: Massel, I agree with 
you. I believe the anticipatory buying 
came immediately after Korea, and 
has since tempered off considerably. 


Mr. McBurNrEy: You seem to make 
a nice distinction here between what 
you quaintly call anticipatory buying 
and hoarding. Is there a distinction 
there? 


Hoarding 


Mr. MASSEL: There is a distinction, 
in this sense: A man may go out to 
buy an automobile because he is 
afraid that prices may go up, or that 
he may have difficulty purchasing 
automobiles of the same quality the 
next year, but you could hardly say 
that he would be hoarding automo- 
biles, in the sense in which he would 
put a number of them away in a 
storage closet to keep for use on some 
later occasion. Therefore, when you 
get into items which loom very large, 
it is extremely difficult to say that 
somebody is purchasing that item for 
purposes of hoarding, in the same 
way you can say that a housewife 
who purchases a large number of 
cans of food is hoarding. Anticipa- 
tory buying is one of those nicer 
terms which does not carry the con- 
notation of hoarding. 
Mr. McBurney: Yes, I gathered that. 
How do shortages in certain goods 
affect the buying of other goods, 
Mitchell? 
Mr. MircHeLi: It is known that as 
consumers have difficulty in buying 
consumer durable goods, they spend 
their money on more foods, services 
and entertainment. I think this was 
well illustrated during World War II, 
when the night clubs and theaters 
did a thriving business. 
Mr. McBurney: Do you think we are 
likely to face shortages in foods? We 
haven’t discussed that very much, 
specifically. 
Mr. ALsporF: I don’t believe so. At 
the present time, with the increased 
population, food consumption as a 
whole is up about 3 per cent. On the 
other hand... 
ANNOUNCER: I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
but our time is up now. 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Eugen Eisenlohr 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


Atlantic 186:30-3, Dec., 50, “Steel for the Future.” B. F. FAIRLESS. 


The President of the United States Steel Corporation analyzes steel 
usages in the U. S., why there is a shortage, and the prospects of enlarging 
our supply from abroad, especially from Venezuela. 


Business Week p. 24-6, Je. 17, 50. “Hints of Inflation Showing Up.” 


Shows the shortages already apparent by June of 1950 in copper, zinc, 
lead, freight cars, lumber, cement, etc. 


Business Week p. 21-2, Jan. 13, 51. “Shift to Defense Output Begins to Hurt.” 


By January of 1951 shortages on copper, steel, aluminum and cobalt had 
slowed production of autos, appliances, and television machines. 


Business Week p. 20-1, Jan. 20, 51. “Scare Buying Sweeps Country.” 


Rising prices, fear of shortages, and the belief that the quality of goods 
would deteriorate appeared to be behind the upward swing in January buying. 


Business Week p. 22-3, Jan. 20, ’51. “In Goods and Capacity, We’re Readier 
Than We Think.” 

Excellent short article accompanied by an illustrated chart of statistics 
showing the U. S. inventory and the U. S. production of basic goods in 1940 
and 1951. 

Business Week p. 26, Jan. 27, ’51. “Autos Still Roll.” 

A discussion of aluminum and copper cutbacks in relation to the auto 

industry and the government’s need for steel. 


Business Week p. 32, Jan. 27, 751. “Steel Alloys Cut.” 
Tighter allocations placed on steel and tungsten. 


Fortune p. 98, Nov., 750. “The Squeeze on Nickel.” 
Reasons for the nickel shortage. 


Fortune p. 79, Dec., 750. “Still Not Enough Freight Cars.” 
Why there is a shortage and what could be done about it. 


Fortune 48:16-19+, Jan., 51. “Both Guns and Butter ... an American 
Opportunity.” 


Critical shortages and cutbacks in relation to adequate defense and stand- 
ards of living. 


New Republic 124:14-15, Feb. 12, ’51. “How Much Sacrifice for Defense.” 
L. WALINSKY. 


Contrasts the Hoover and Truman economic plans for defense and points 


out that a cut down in durable goods will be counterbalanced by a large volume 
of “soft” goods and services. 
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N ew York Times Magazine p. 11+, Dee. 24, ’50. “The Emergency Is in Pro- 
duction.” E. JOHNSON. 

How to widen our present production advantage over Russia in the face of 
shortages in materials, transportation, etc. 


Newsweek 37 :69-70, Jan. 29, 51. “Customers in a Hurry.” 
__ A brief country-wide survey of the public’s so-called “anticipatory” or 
“investment” buying in January of 1951. 


Northwestern University. Centennial Conference on Science, Technology and 
World Resources. “Mineral Exploitations and World Problems.”  T. 
LOVERING. 

Discusses the relation between world mineral resources and the growth of 
the world’s population. 


Scholastic 57:8-9+., Oct. 4, 50. “Materials; the Sinews of War.” 

A comparison of the materials and manpower needed now with those used 
in World War II, plus a survey of our raw materials in relation to our 
production requirements, and the action planned by U. S. in regard to both. 


Science News Letter 58:101, Aug. 12, ’50. “Manganese Lack Drastic.” 

Russia, who is self-sufficient in manganese, cut off its supply to the U. S. 
in 1949 causing a desperate search on the part of the American government 
to fill the quota needed for armaments. 


Science News Letter 58:380, Dec. 9, ’50. “Defense Needs Cobalt.” 

Explains the reasons for the government’s 70% cut on cobalt for non- 
defense purposes and what it will do to the manufacture of television and 
radio sets. 


U. S. News and World Report 29:39-41, Dec. 8, ’50. “Industry Facing War 
Strain.” 

Charts the shift in production of iron and steel, machinery, chemicals, 
nonferrous metals, autos, textiles and petroleum which defense is likely to bring 
about by December 1951. 


U. S. News and World Report 29:34-5, Dec. 22, 750. “TV Industry: Defense 
Guinea Pig.” 
What military electronics may do to the TV industry. 


U. S. News and World Report 30:36-9, Jan. 5, ’51. “Outlook for Aluminum.” 
R. S. REYNOLDS, JR. 

An interview with the President of the Reynolds Metals Company in 
which he tells something of the black market in aluminum, the lack of a U. S. 
stockpile, the effect of the shortage on building materials, and his view of the 
government cutback. 


U. S. News and World Report 30:42+, Feb. 9, ’51. “Cutbacks: Paper Clips to 


Autos.” : ; 
Lists and comments on the controls on copper, tin, nickel, cobalt, aluminum, 


zine, steel, and rubber which are closing in on civilians. 


United States Senate, Select Committee on Small Business. Hearings, Material 
Shortages. 82nd Congress, 1st Session on Impact on Small Business of Material 
Shortages. Pts. 1-4, Jan. 18-26, ’51. Washington, D. C., U. S. Gov’t Printing 


Office, 1951. , ; 
After a general statement by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director, Office of 


Defense Mobilization, separate hearings are devoted to steel, plastics, and 
aluminum. 
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